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THE UPPER BERTH. 

extended its territory, increased 
its departmental influence, and 
transported live stock without 
starving them to death before 
the day of actual delivery, but, 
also, had for years succeeded in 
deceiving those passengers who 
bought its tickets into the 
fallacious belief that the corpo- 
ration aforesaid was really able 
to transport human life without 
destroying it. Signor Tombola 
had endeavoured to persuade 
us, by arguments which we 
took no trouble to oppose, that 
the unity of his country in 
no way resembled the average 
modern torpedo, carefully 
planned, constructed with all 
the skill of the greatest Euro- 
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table for hours ; we were bored, 
we were tired, and nobody 
showed signs of moving. 

Somebody called for cigars. 
We all instinctively looked to- 
wards the speaker. Brisbane 
was a man of five-and-thirty 
years of age, and remarkable 
for those gifts which chiefly 
attract the attention of men. 
He was a strong man. The ex- 
ternal proportions of his figure 
presented nothing extraordinary 
to the common eye, though his 
size was above the average. 
He was a little over six feet 
in height, and moderately broad 
in the shoulder ; he did not 
appear to be stout, but, on the 
other hand, he was certainly 
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thin, his eyes are blue, his nose 
is large, he has a small mous- 
tache, and a square jaw. Every- 
body knows Brisbane, and when 
he asked for a cigar everybody 
looked at him. 

"It is a very singular thing," 
said Brisbane. 

Everybody stopped talking. 
Brisbane's voice was not loud, 
but possessed a peculiar quality 
of penetrating general conver- 
sation, and cutting it like a 
knife. Everybody listened. 
Brisbane, perceiving that he 
had attracted their general at- 
tention, lit his cigar with great 
equanimity. 

*' It is very singular," he 
continued, '*that thing about 
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have my favourites. Most 
men have their favourites. I 
have seen a man wait in a 
Broadway bar for three-quarters 
of an hour for a particular car 
which he liked. I believe the 
bar-keeper made at least one- 
third of his living by that man's 
preference. I have a habit of 
waiting for certain ships when 
I am obliged to cross that 
duck-pond. It may be a pre- 
judice, but I was never cheated 
out of a good passage but once 
in my life. I remember it very 
well ; it was a warm morning 
in June, and the Custom House 
officials, who were hanging 
about waiting for a steamer 
already on her way up from 
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appeared from deck and gang- 
way as completely as though 
they had been consigned to that 
locker which tradition unani- 
mously ascribes to Davy Jones. 
But, at the moment of starting, 
they are there, clean-shaved, 
blue-coated, and ravenous for 
fees. I hastened on board. 
The Kamtschatka was one of 
my favourite ships. I say was, 
because she emphatically no 
longer is. I cannot conceive 
of any inducement which could 
entice me to make another 
voyage in her. Yes, I know 
what you are going to say. 
She is uncommonly clean in the 
run aft, she has enough bluffing 
off in the bows to keep her dry. 
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tained by the most eminent 
divines that even miracles can- 
not change the course of nature. 
I have no hesitation in saying 
that he did not turn pale ; but, 
fi-om his expression, I judged 
that he was either about to shed 
tears, to sneeze, or to drop my 
portmanteau. As the latter 
contained two bottles of par- 
ticularly fine old sherry pre- 
sented to me for my voyage 
by my old friend Snigginson 
van Pickyns, I felt extremely 
nervous. But the steward did 
none of these things. 

« Well, rm d d ! " said 

he in a low voice, and led the 
way. 

I supposed my Hermes, as 
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fully folded together those 
blankets which a great modem 
humorist has aptly compared 
to cold buckwheat cakes. The 
question of towels was left en- 
tirely to the imagination. The 
glass decanters were filled with 
a transparent liquid faintly 
tinged with brown, but from 
which an odour less faint, but 
not more pleasing, ascended to 
the nostrils, like a far-off sea- 
sick reminiscence of oily ma- 
chinery. Sad-coloured curtains^ 
half-closed the upper berth. 
The hazy June daylight shed 
a faint illumination upon the 
desolate little scene. Ugh L 
how I hate that state-room ! 
The steward deposited my 
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it, he was '* the better for a 
glass." I was wrong, however, 
and did the man injustice. 



a 

OTHING espe- 
cially worthy 
of mendoti oc- 
curred during 
that day. Wc 
left the pier 
punctually, and 
it was very 
pleasant to be 
fairly under 
way, for the 
weather was 
sultry, and the 
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wards the door, and each old 
sailor iH-eathes more freely as 
his sea>sick neighbour rushes 
from his ade, leaving lum 
plenty of elbow room and an 
unlimited command over the 
mustard. 

One passage across the At- 
lantic is very much like another, 
and we who cross very often 
do not make the voyage for 
the sake of novelty. Whales 
and icebei^ are indeed always 
objects of interest, but, after 
all, one whale is very much like 
another whale, and one rarely 
sees an iceberg at close quarters. 
To the majority of us the 
most delightful moment of the 
day on board an ocean steamer 
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mined to have a look at 
him. 

Before I had been long in 
bed he entered. He was, as 
fer as I could see, a very tall 
man, very thin, very pale, with 
sandy hair and whiskers and 
colourless grey eyes. He had 
about him, I thought, an air of 
rather dubious fashion ; the 
sort of man you might see in 
Wall Street, without being able 
precisely to say what he was 
doing there — the sort of man 
who frequents the Cafe Anglais, 
who always seems to be alone 
and who drinks champagne ; 
you might meet him on a race- 
course, but he would never 
appear to be doing anything 
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I was sleeping soundly when 
I was suddenly waked by a 
loud noise. To judge from 
the sound, my room mate must 
have sprung with a single leap 
from the upper berth to the 
floor. I heard him fumbling 
with the latch and bolt of 
the door, which opened almost 
immediately, and then I heard 
his footsteps as he ran at fiill 
speed down the passage, leav- 
ing the door open behind him. 
The ship was rolling a little, 
and I expected to hear him 
stumble or fall, but he ran as 
though he were running for his 
life. The door swung on its 
hinges with the motion of the 
vessel, and the sound annoyed 
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berth. He had probably re- 
turned while I was asleep. 
Once I thought I heard him 
groan^ and I argued that he 
was sea-sick. That is particu- 
larly unpleasant when one is 
below. Nevertheless I dozed 
off and slept till early day- 
light. 

The ship was rolling heavily, 
much more than on the pre- 
vious evening, and the grey 
light which came in through 
the porthole changed in tint 
with every movement according 
as the angle of the vessel's side 
turned the glass seawards or 
skywards. It was very cold — 
unaccountably so for the month 
of June. I turned my head 
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cloudy, with an oily smell on 
the water. It was seven o'clock 
as I came out — much later than 
I had imagined. I came across 
the doctor, who was taking his 
first snifF of the morning air. 
He was a young man from the 
West of Ireland — b, tremendous 
fellow, with black hair and blue 
eyes, already inclined to be 
stout ; he had a happy-go-lucky, 
healthy look about him which 
was rather attractive. 

" Fine morning," I remarked, 
by way of introduction. 

"Well," said he, eyeing me 
with an air of ready interest, 
" it's a fine morning and it's not 
a fine morning. I don't think 
it's much of a morning.*' 
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"only everybody has complained 
of that state-room for the last 
three trips/' 

"I shall complain too," I 
said. ** It has certainly not 
been properly aired. It is a 
shame ! " 

" I don't believe it can be 
helped," answered the doctor. 
"I believe there is something 

^well, it is not my business 

to frighten passengers." 

" You need not be afraid of 
frightening me," I replied. " I 
can stand any amount of damp. 
If I should get a bad cold I will 
come to you." 

I offered the doctor a cigar, 
which he took and examined 
very critically. 
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quietly, " I don't care much for 
this ship. I don't care a rap 
for her reputation. I tell you 
what I will do. I have a good- 
sized place up here. I will 
share it with you, though I 
don't know you from Adam." 

I was very much surprised at 
the proposition. I could not 
imagine why he should take 
such a sudden interest in my 
welfare. However, his manner 
as he spoke of the ship, was 
peculiar. 

** You are very good, doctor, 
I said. " But really, I believe 
even now the cabin could be 
aired, or cleaned out, or some- 
thing. Why do you not care 
for the ship ? " 
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and exceedingly unpleasant, I 
confess. I looked hard at the 
doctor to see whether he was 
making game of me, but he 
looked perfectly serious. I 
thanked him warmly for his 
offer, but told him I intended 
to be the exception to the rule 
by which every one who slept 
in that particular state-room 
went overboard. He did not 
say much, but looked as grave 
as ever, and hinted that, before 
we got across, I should probably 
reconsider his proposal. In the 
course of time we went to 
breakfast, at which only an in- 
considerable number of passen- 
gers assembled. I noticed that 
one or two of the officers who 
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I answered that I would do 
anything to oblige him. 

"Your room-mate has dis- 
appeared," he said. "He is 
known to have turned in early 
last night. Did you notice 
anything extraordinary in his 
manner ? " 

The question coming, as it 
did, in exact confirmation of 
the fears the doctor had ex- 
pressed half an hour earlier, 
staggered me. 

" You don't mean to say he 
has gone overboard ? " I asked. 

"I fear he has," answered 
the captain. 

" This is the most extra- 
ordinary thing " I began. 

"Why.?" he asked. 
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however, saw or heard the man 
who was lost last night — if he 
is really lost. The steward, 
who is a superstitious fellow, 
perhaps, and expected some- 
thing to go wrong, went to 
look for him this morning, and 
found his berth empty, but his 
clothes lying about, just as he 
had left them. The steward was 
the only man on board who 
knew him by sight, and he has 
been searching everywhere for 
him. He has disappeared ! 
Now, sir, I want to beg you 
not to mention the circum- 
stance to any of the passengers ; 
I don't want the ship to get a 
bad name, and nothing hangs 
about an ocean-goer like stories 
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alone to being the chum of any 
officer on board. I do not 
know whether I acted foolishly, 
but if I had taken his advice I 
should have had nothing more 
to tell. There would have 
remained the disagreeable co- 
incidence of several suicides 
occurring among men who had 
slept in the same cabin, but 
that would have been all. 

That was not the end of the 
matter, however, by any means. 
I obstinately made up my mind 
that I would not be disturbed 
by such tales, and I even went 
so far as to argue the question 
with the captain. There was 
something wrong about the 
state-room, I said. It was 
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place up, and be done with 



it." 



I did not see it in the same 
light, and left the captain, after 
promising to be silent concern- 
ing the disappearance of my 
companion. The latter had 
had no acquaintances on board, 
and was not missed in the 
course of the day. Towards 
evening I met the doctor again, 
and he asked me whether I had 
changed my mind. I told him 
I had not. 

"Then you will before long,** 
he said, very gravely. 



i 
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III. 

E played whist in 
the evening, and I 
went to bed late. 
I will confess now 
that I felt a dis- 
agreeable sensation 
when I entered 
my state - room. 
I could not help 
thinking of the tall 
man I had seen on 
the previous night, who was now 
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the door of 105, and pushed 
him towards the open porthole. 

"What the deuce do you 
mean, you scoundrel, by leav- 
ing that port open every night ? 
Don't you know it is against 
the regulations? Don't you 
know that if the ship heeled 
and the water began to come 
in, ten men could not shut it ? 
I will report, you to the captain, 
you blackguard, for endanger- 
ing the ship ! " 

I was exceedingly wroth. 
The man trembled and turned 
pale, and then began to shut 
the round glass plate with the 
heavy brass fittings. 

" Why don't you answer 
me?" I said, roughly. 
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hour it will be open again ; 
fastened back, too, sir, that's 
the horful thing — fastened 
back ! " 

I examined the great screw 
and the looped nut that ran 
on it. 

" If I find it open in the 
night, Robert, I will give you 
a sovereign. It is not possible. 
You may go.'' 

" Soverin' did you say^ sir ? 
Very good, sir. Thank ye, sir. 
Good night, sir. Pleasant ree- 
pose, sir, and all manner of hin- 
chantin' dreams, sir." 

Robert scuttled away, de- 
lighted at being released. Of 
course, I thought he was trying 
to account for his negligence 
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had at first experienced when 
I thought of the drowned man 
who had been my chum ; but 
I was no longer sleepy, and I 
lay awake for some time, occa- 
sionally glancing at the port- 
hole, which I could just see 
from where I lay, and which, 
in the darkness, looked like a 
faintly-luminous soup-plate sus- 
pended in blackness. I believe 
I must have lain there for an 
hour, and, as I remember, I 
was just dozing into sleep when 
I was roused by a draught of 
cold air, and by distinctly feel- 
ing the spray of the sea blown 
upon my face. I started to my 
feet, and not having allowed in 
the dark for the motion of the 
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that I remember very well feel- 
ing astonishment rather than 
fear when I discovered it. I 
at once closed the plate again^ 
and screwed down the loop nut 
with all my strength. It was 
very dark in the state-room. 
I reflected that the port had 
certainly been opened within 
an hour after Robert had at 
first shut it in my presence, 
and I determined to watch it, 
and see whether it would open 
again. Those brass fittings are 
very heavy and by no means 
easy to move ; I could not be- 
lieve that the clump had been 
turned by the shaking of the 
screw. I stood peering out 
through the thick glass at the 
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tion as I put my hands forward 
was as though I were plunging 
them into the air of a damp 
cellar, and from behind the 
curtains came a gust of wind 
that smelled horribly of stag- 
nant sea-water. I laid hold of 
something that had the shape 
of a man's arm, but was 
smooth, and wet, and icy cold. 
But suddenly, as I pulled, the 
creature sprang violently for- 
ward against me, a clammy, 
oozy mass, as it seemed to 
me, heavy and wet, yet en- 
dowed with a sort of super- 
natural strength. I reeled 
across the state-room, and in 
an instant the door opened 
and the thing rushed out. I 
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my face. I am not ashamed 
of it in the least : I was very 
badly frightened. 

Sdll I doabted my senses, 
and pulled mysdf together. 
It was absurd, I thought. 
TTie Welsh rarc-4Mt I had 
eaten had disagreed with me. 
I had been in a nightmare. 1 
made my way back to my 
state-rocMn, and entered it with 
an eflfort. The whole place 
smelled of stagnant sea-water, 
as it had when I had waked on 
the jMevious evening. It re- 
qiured my utmost strength to 
go in, and grope among my 
things for a box of wax lights. 
As I lighted a railway reading 
lantern which I always carry in 
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dream. I drew the curtains 
back as far as I could and 
examined the place very carcx 
fully. It was perfecdy dry. 
But the porthole was open 
again. With a sort of dull 
bewilderment of horror, I 
closed it and screwed it down, 
and thrusting my heavy stick 
through the brass loop, 
wrenched it with all my 
might, till the thick metal 
began to bend under the 
pressure. Then I hooked my 
reading lantern into the red 
velvet at the head of the 
couch, and sat down to re- 
cover my senses if I could. 
I sat there all night, unable 
to think of rest — hardly able 
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airing predsdy as oa the pre- 
ceding day. 

** Good-morning," sud he, 
quietly, but kxJdng at me with 
evident curioaty. 

"Doctor, you were quite 
right," said I. "There is 
something wrong about that 
place." 

"I thought you would change 
your mind," he answered, rather 
triumphantly. " You have had 
a bad night, eh ? Shall I make 
you a pick-me-up? I have a 
capital recipe." 

" No, thanks," I cried. "But 
I would like to tell you what 
happened." 

I then tried to explain as 
clearly as pos^ble precisely 
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it in the least. I renew my in- 
vitation to you. Bring your 
traps here, and take half my 
cabin." 

"Come and take half of 
mine for one night," I said. 
"Help me to get at the bot- 
tom of this thing." 

" You will get to the bottom 
of something else if you try," 
answered the doctor. 

" What ? " I asked. 

"The bottom of the sea. 
I am going to leave this ship. 
It is not canny." 

" Then you will not help me 
to find out " 

" Not I," said the doctor, 
quickly. *' It is my business 
to keep my wits about me — 
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science, mean to tell me that 
such things camiot be ex- 
plained ? " 

** I do," he answered, stoutly. 
** And, if they could, I would 
not be concerned in the ex- 
planation." 

I did not care to spend 
another night alone in the 
state-room, and yet I was ob- 
stinately determined to get at 
the root of the disturbances. 
I do not believe there are 
many men who would have 
slept there alone, after passing 
two such nights. But I made 
up my mind to try it, if I could 
not get any one to share a 
watch with me. The doctor 
was evidently not inclined for 
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leave to have the light burning 
all night, and would try it 
alone. 

"Look here,'' said he, "I 
will tell you what I will do. 
I will share your watch myself, 
and we will see what happens. 
It is my belief that we can find 
out between us. There may be 
some fellow skulking on board, 
who steals a passage by frighten- 
ing the passengers. It is just 
possible that there may be 
something queer in the car- 
pentering of that berth." 

I suggested taking the ship's 
carpenter below and examining 
the place ; but I was overjoyed 
at the captain's offer to spend 
the night with me. He 
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were finishing our work, Robert 
came to the door and looked in. 

" Well, sir — find anything, 
ar? " he asked with a ghastly 
grin. 

** You 'were right about the 
porthole, Robert," I said, and I 
gave him the promised sove- 
reign. The carpenter did his 
work silently and skilfully, fol- 
lowing my directions. When 
he had done he spoke. 

"I'm a plain man, sir," he 
said. " But it*s my belief you 
had better just turn out your 
things, and let me run half a 
dozen four inch screws through 
the door of this cabin. There's 
no good never came o' this cabin 
yet, sir, and that's all about it. 
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not even join in the customary 
game of whist. I wanted to be 
quite sure of my nerves, and 
my vanity made me anxious 
to make a good figure in the 
captain's eyes. 



IV. 

HE captain was 
one of those splen- 
didly tough and 
cheerful specimens 
of seafaring hu- 
manity whose com- 
bined courage, 
hardihood, and 
calmness in diffi- 
culty leads them 
naturally into high 
positions of trust. 
He was not the 
man to be led away by an 
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'*This is a serious matter, 
Mr. Brisbane," he said. "We 
must make up our minds either 
way — to be disappointed or to 
have a pretty rough time of it. 
You see, I cannot afford to 
laugh at the affidr, and I will 
ask you to sign your name to a 
statement of whatever occurs. 
If nothing happens to-night we 
wiH try it again to-morrow and 
next day. Are you ready ? " 

So we went below, and 
entered the staten-oom. As 
we went in I could see Robert 
the steward, who stood a little 
further down the passage, 
watching us, with his usual 
grin, as though certain that 
something dreadfid was about 
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that he wished to be able to 
swear that he had sat bef(»^ 
the door. 

Then he requested me to 
search the state - room thor- 
oughly, an operation very soon 
accomplished, as it consisted 
merely in looking beneath the 
lower berth and under the couch 
below the porthole. The spaces 
were quite empty. 

" It is impossible for any 
human being to get in/' I said, 
"or for any hmnan being to 
open the port." 

" Very good,'* said the 
capt^n, calmly. "If we see 
anything now, it must be 
either imagination or some- 
thing supernatural.' 
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came on ; but we could not 
find him. Of course his suicide 
was afterwards accounted for 
on the ground of his insanity." 

"I suppose that often hap- 
pens ? '* I remarked, rather 
absently. 

" Not often — no," said the 
captain ; " never before in my 
experience, though I have heard 
of it happening on board of 
other ships. Well, as I was 
saying, that occurred in March. 

On the very next trip what 

are you looking at ? " he asked, 
stopping suddenly in his nar- 
ration. 

I believe I gave no answer. 
My eyes were riveted upon the 
porthole. It seemed to me 
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was certainly loosened, for by 
an efFort I could move it with 
my hands. 

" The queer thing," said the 
captain, " is that the second 
man who was lost is supposed 
to have got through that very 
port. We had a terrible time 
over it. It was in the middle 
of the night, and the weather 
was very heavy ; there was an 
alarm that one of the ports was 
open and the sea running in. 
I came below and found every- 
thing flooded, the water pouring 
in every time she rolled, and 
the whole port swinging from 
the top bolts — not the port- 
hole in the middle. Well, we 
managed to shut it, but the 
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this morning everytHng was 
perfectly dry. It is most ex- 
traordinary — ^hallo ! " 

My reading lantern, wWch 
had been placed in the upper 
berth, was suddenly extin- 
guished. There was still a 
good deal of light from the 
pane of ground glass near the 
door, behind which loomed the 
regulation lamp. The ship 
rolled heavily, and the curtain 
of the upper berth swung far 
out into the state-room and 
back again. I rose quickly 
from my seat on the edge of 
the bed, and the captain at the 
same moment started to his fett 
with a loud cry of surprise. I 
had turned with the intention 
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" There Is something in that 
berth ! " he cried, in a strange 
voice, his eyes almost starting 
from his head. "Hold the 
door, while I look — it shall 
not escape us, whatever it 
is!" 

But instead of taking his 
place, I sprang upon the lower 
bed, and seized something 
which lay in the upper berth. 

It was something ghostly, 
horrible beyond words, and it 
moved in my grip. It was 
like the body of a man long 
drowned, and yet it moved, 
and had the strength of ten 
men living ; but I gripped it 
with all my might — the slip- 
pery, oozy, horrible thing — 
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It seemed to me that he struck 
ar violent blow at the dead 
being, and then he, too, fell 
forward upon his face, with an 
inarticulate cry of horror. 

The thing paused an instant, 
seeming to hover over his pros- 
trate body, and I could have 
screamed again for very fright, 
but I had no voice left. The 
thing vanished suddenly, and it 
seemed to my disturbed senses 
that it made its exit through 
the open port, though how 
that was possible, considering 
the smallness of the aperture, 
is more than any one can tell. 
I lay a long time upon the 
floor, and the captain lay beside 
me. At last I partially recovered 
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By the Waters of 
Paradise. 



REMEMBER my 
childhood very dis- 
tinctly. I do not 
think that the fiict 
argues a good me- 
mory, for I have 
never been clever at 
learning words by 
heart, in prose or 
rhyme ; so that I 
believe my remem- 
brance of events 
depends much more 
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and all his predecessors had been 
born, beyond the memory of 
man. It is a very old house, 
and the greater part of it was 
originally a castle, strongly 
fortified, and surrounded by a 
deep moat supplied with abun- 
dant water from the hills by a 
hidden aqueduct Many of the 
fortifications have been de- 
stroyed, and the moat has been 
filled up. The water from the 
aqueduct supplies great foun- 
tains, and runs down into huge 
oblong basins in the terraced 
gardens, one below the other, 
each surrounded by a broad 
pavement of marble between 
the water and the flower-beds. 
The waste surplus finally 
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lad how I used to try to make 
out what the trees were cut to 
represent, and how I used to 
appeal for explanations to 
Judith, my Welsh nurse. She 
dealt in a strange mythology 
of her own, and peopled the 
gardens with griffins, dragons, 
good genii and bad, and filled 
my mind with them at the same 
time. My nursery window 
aflforded a view of the great 
fountains at the head of the 
upper basin, and on moonlight 
nights the Welshwoman would 
hold me up to the glass, and bid 
me look at the mist and spray 
rising into mysterious shapes, 
moving mystically in the white 
light like living things. 
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Ajfiected my spirits. I was silent 
and sad from my childhood. 
There was a great clock-tower 
above, from which the hours 
rang dismally during the day, 
and tolled like a knell in the 
dead of night. There was no 
light nor life in the house, for 
my mother was a helpless in- 
valid, and my father had grown 
melancholy in his long task of 
caring for her. He was a thin, 
dark man, with sad eyes ; kind, 
I think, but silent and unhappy. 
Next to my mother, I believe he 
loved me better than anything 
on earth, for he took inunense 
pains and trouble in teaching 
me, and what he taught me I 
have never forgotten. Perhaps 
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the nursery. The door was not 
quite shut, and the Welsh nurse 
was sitting sewing in the next 
room. Suddenly I heard her 
groan, and say in a strange 
voice, ** One — two — one — 
two ! " I was frightened, and 
I jumped up and ran to the 
door, barefooted as I was. 

*'What is it, Judith?" I 
cried, clinging to her skirts. I 
can remember the look in her 
strange dark eyes as she ans- 
wered. 

" One — ^two leaden coffins, 
fallen from the ceiling ! *' she 
crooned, working herself in her 
chair. " One — two — a light 
coffin and a heavy coffin, fall- 
ing to the floor ! " 
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gayer for her, I suppose; but 
she could not live. She was 
beautiful when she was dead, 
and I cried bitterly. 

"The light one, the light 
one — the heavy one to come," 
crooned the Welshwoman. And 
she was right. My father took 
the room after my mother was 
gone, and day by day he grew 
thinner and paler and sadder. 

" The heavy one, the heavy 
one — all of lead," moaned my 
nurse, one night in December, 
standing still, just as she was 
going to take away the light 
after putting me to bed. Then 
she took me up again, and 
wrapped me in a little gown, 
and led me away to my father's 
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not remember that any one ever 
did me any great injustice, nor 
that I was ever oppressed or 
ill-treated in any way, even by 
the boys at school. I was sad, 
I suppose, because my child- 
hood was so gloomy, and, later, 
because I was unlucky in every- 
thing I undertook, till I finally 
believed I was pursued by fate, 
and I used to dream that the 
old Welsh nurse and the Woman 
of the Water between them had 
vowed to pursue me to my 
end. But my natural disposi- 
tion should have been cheerful, 
as I have often thought. 

Among lads of my age I was 
never last, or even among the 
last, in anything ; but I was 
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thought that I could not fail in 
the examination for the ordi- 
nary degree. The day before 
the examination began I fell 
ill ; and when at last I reco- 
vered, after a narrow escape 
from death, I turned my back 
upon Oxford, and went down 
alone to visit the old place 
where I had been born, feeble 
in health and profoundly dis- 
gusted and discouraged. I was 
twenty-one years of age, master 
of myself and of my fortune ; 
but so deeply had the long 
chain of small unlucky cir- 
cumstances affected me, that I 
thought seriously of shutting 
myself up from the world to 
live the life of a hermit, and to 
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about the pools looked more 
yellow and damp than of old, 
and the whole place at first 
looked smaller. It was not 
until I had wandered about the 
house and grounds for many 
hours that I realised the huge 
size of the home where I was 
to live in solitude. Then I 
began to delight in it, and my 
resolution to live alone grew 
stronger. 

The people had turned out 
to welcome me, of course, and 
I tried to recognise the changed 
faces of the old gardener and 
the old housekeeper, and to call 
them by name. My old nursrf 
I knew at once. She had grown 
very grey since she heard the 
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ancient housekeeper, who tot- 
tered after us with feeWe steps 
through the halls and passages. 
I did not think much of her 
words. She had always talked 
oddly, as Welshwomen will, 
and though I was very melan- 
choly I am sure I was not 
superstitious, and I was cer- 
tainly not timid. Only, as in 
a far-ofF dream, I seemed to see 
her standing with the light ia 
her hand and muttering, " The 
heavy one — all of lead," and 
then leading a little boy through 
the long corridors to see his 
father lying de^ in a great 
easy-chair before a smouldering 
fire. So we went over the 
house, and I chose the rooms 
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choosing, utterly indifferent to 
the course they might take. 

The tall windows of the 
room opened to the level of 
the ground upon the terrace at 
the head of the garden. It was 
in the end of July, and every- 
tlung was open, for the weather 
was warm. As I sat alone I 
heard the unceasing plash of 
the great fountains, and I fell 
to thinking of the Woman of 
the Water. I rose, and went 
out into the still night, and sat 
down upon a seat on the ter- 
race, between two gigantic 
Italian flower-pots. The air 
was deliciously soft and sweet 
with the smell of the flowers, 
and the garden was more con- 
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to see the mocm herself, and I 
tried to reckcm the seconds 
before she must appear. Then 
she sprang up quickly, and in a 
moment more hung round and 
perfect in the sky. I gazed at 
her, and then at the floating 
spray of the tall fountains, and 
down at the pools, where the 
water-lilies were rocking softly 
in their sleep on the velvet 
surface of the moon-lit water. 
Just then a great swan floated 
out silently into the midst of 
the basin, and wreathed his 
long neck, catching the water 
in his broad bill, and scattering 
showers of diamonds around 
him. 

Suddenly, as I gazed, some- 
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moved. The moonlight, shin- 
ing through the tossing spray 
of the fountain, made traceries 
of shadow on the gleaming 
folds of her garments. In an 
instant she was gone, and I was 
alone. 

I was strangely shaken by 
the vision, and some time 
passed before I could rise to 
my feet, for I was still weak 
from my illness, and the sight I 
had seen would have startled 
any one. I did not reason with 
myself, for I was certain that I 
had looked on the unearthly, 
and no argument could have 
destroyed that belief. At last 
I got up and stood unsteadily, 
gazing in the direction in which 
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detail from memory, I knew 
that the whole was beautiful, 
and that I should love a woman 
with such a face. 

** I wonder whether she is the 
Woman of the Water ! " I said 
to myself. Then rising once 
more, I wandered down the 
garden, descending one short 
flight of steps after another, 
from terrace to terrace by 
the edge of the marble basins, 
through the shadow and through 
the moonlight ; and I crossed 
the water by the rustic bridge 
above the artificial grotto, and 
climbed slowly up again to the 
highest terrace by the other 
side. The air seemed sweeter, 
and I was very calm, so that I 
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almost for the first time in my 
life. The gloomy old study 
seemed cheerful when I went 
in. The old pictures on the 
walls smiled at me, and I sat 
down in my deep chair with a 
new and delightful sensation 
that I was not alone. The 
idea of having seen a ghost, 
and of feeling much the better 
for it, was so absurd that I 
laughed softly, as I took up 
one of the books I had brought 
with me and began to read. 

That impression did not 
wear off. I slept peacefully, 
and in the morning I threw 
open my windows to the 
summer air, and looked down 
at the garden, at the stretches 
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thought of most was the ghostly 
figure I had seen in the garden 
that first night after my arrival. 
I went out every evening and 
wandered through the walks 
and paths ; but, try as I might, 
I did not see my vision again. 
At last, after many days, 
the memory grew more faint, 
and my old moody nature 
gradually overcame the tem- 
porary sense of lightness I had 
experienced. The summer 
turned to autumn, and I grew 
restless. It began to rain. 
The dampness pervaded the 
gardens, and the outer halls 
smelled musty, like tombs ; the 
grey sky oppressed me intoler- 
ably. I left the place as it 
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OST people would 
be struck by the 
utter insignificance 
of the small events 
which, after the 
death of my parents, 
influenced my life 
and made me un- 
happy. The grue- 
some forebodings of 
a Welsh nurse, wluch 
chanced to berealised 
byan odd coincidence 
of events, should not seem 
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will I attempt to explain why 
I felt a temporary revival of 
my spirits after my adventure 
in the garden. It is certain 
that I was in love with the face 
I had seen, and that I longed 
to see it again ; that I gave up 
all hope of a second visitation, 
grew more sad than ever, 
packed up my traps, and finally 
went abroad. But in my 
dreams I went back to my 
home, and it always appeared 
to me sunny and bright, as it 
had looked on that summer*s 
morning after I had seen the 
woman by the fountain. 

I went to Paris. I went 
further, and wandered about 
Germany. I tried to amuse 
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my seat. Suddenly another 
train came gliding in from the 
opposite direction, and stopped 
alongside of ours. I looked at 
the carriage which chanced to 
be abreast of mine, and idly 
read the black letters painted 
on a white board swinging from 
the brass handrail : Berlin — 
Cologne — Paris. Then I 
looked up at the window above. 
I started violently, and the cold 
perspiration broke out upon 
my forehead. In the dim light, 
not six feet from where I sat, 
I saw the face of a woman, the 
face I loved, the straight, fine 
features, the strange eyes, the 
wonderfiil mouth, the pale skin. 
Her head-dress was a dark 
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For a quarter of an hour 
I lay back in my place, stunned 
by the suddenness of the ap- 
parition. At last one of the 
two other passengers, a large 
and gorgeous captain of the 
White Konigsberg Cuirassiers, 
civilly but firmly suggested that 
I might shut my window, as 
the evening was cold. I did 
so, with an apology, and re- 
lapsed into silence. The train 
ran swiftly on, for a long time, 
and it was already beginning 
to slacken speed before entering 
another station, when I roused 
myself, and made a sudden 
resolution. As the carriage 
stopped before the brilliantly 
lighted platform, I seized my 
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I had been mistaken in the 
dusk, attributing to what I 
had seen a resemblance to my 
former vision which did not 
really exist. There was not 
the slightest doubt in my mind, 
and I was positively sure that 
I had again seen the face I 
loved. I did not hesitate, and 
in a few hours I was on my 
way back to Paris. I could 
not help reflecting on my ill 
luck. Wandering as I had 
been for many months, it might 
as easily have chanced that I 
should be travelling in the 
same train with that woman, 
instead of going the other way. 
But my luck was destined to 
turn for a time. 
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I found what I had sought so 
long- 
There she was, sitting by an 
old lady in grey satin and 
diamonds, who had a wrinkled 
but kindly face and keen grey 
eyes that seemed to take in 
everything they saw, with very 
little inclination to give much 
in return. But I did not 
notice the chaperon. I saw 
only the face that had haunted 
me for months, and in the 
excitement of the moment I 
walked quickly towards the 
p^, forgetting such a trifle as 
the necessity for an introduc- 
tion. 

She was far more beautiful 
than I had thought, but I never 
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gazing at the moving scene in 
the midst of the brilliant lights 
and the hum of perpetual con- 
versation. 

I recollected the detail of 
introduction in time, and turned 
aside to look for my host. I 
found him at last. I begged 
him to present me to the two 
ladies, pointing them out to 
him at the same time. 

"Yes — uh — by all means — 
uh — " replied his Excellency 
with a pleasant smile. He 
evidently had no idea of my 
name, which was not to be 
wondered at. 

" I am Lord Cairngorm," I 
observed. 

"Oh — by all mean$," an- 
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I sat down beside the beauti- 
ful girl, conscious that the eyes 
of the duenna were upon me. 

" I think we have been very 
near meeting before," I re- 
marked, by way of opening the 
conversation. 

My companion turned her 
eyes full upon me with an air 
of inquiry. She evidently did 
not recall my face, if she had 
ever seen me. 

" Really — I cannot remem- 
ber," she observed, in a low 
and musical voice. " When? " 

" In the first place, you 
came down from Berlin by the 
express, ten days ago. I was 
going the other way, and our 
carriages stopped opposite each 
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the next day, and never heard 
that you had come there ; 
indeed, I did not know the 
castle belonged to you.'' 

" Where were you staying ? " 
I asked. 

"Where? Why, with my 
aunt, where I always stay. She 
is your neighbour, since it is 
you.'' 

" I— beg your pardon — ^but 
then — is your aunt Lady Blue- 
bell? I did not quite catch " 

"Don't be afr^d. She is 
amazingly deaf. Yes. She is 
the relict of my beloved uncle, 
the sixteenth or seventeenth 
Baron Bluebell — I forget exactly 
how many o( them there have 
been. And I — do you know 
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and an e — ^because my hair is 
so thick. I warn you, so that 
you may avoid making such a 
bad pun." 

" Do I look like a man who 
makes puns ? '* I asked, being 
very conscious of my melan- 
choly face and sad looks. 

Miss Lammas eyed me 
critically. 

"No; you have a mournful 
temperament. I tUnk I can 
trust you," she answered. ** Do 
you think you could commimi- 
cate to my aunt the fact that 
you are a Cairngorm and a 
neighbour.^ I am sure she 
would like to know." 

I leaned towards the old 
lady, inflating my lungs for 
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words, smiled, nodded, and 
addressed me in the unearthly 
voice peculiar to people who 
hear nothing. 

"I knew your grandfather 
very well," she said. Then she 
smiled and nodded to me again, 
and to her niece, and relapsed 
into silence. 

**It is all right," remarked 
Miss Lammas. "Aunt Blue- 
bell knows she is deaf, and 
does not say much, like the 
parrot. You see, she knew 
your grandfather. How odd, 
that we should be neighbours ! 
Why have we never met 
before.?" 

"If you had told me you 
knew my grandfather when you 
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looks like the castle of Macbeth, 
or a scene from the opera. Do 
you know anybody here ? " 

** Hardly a soul ? Do you ? " 

" No. Aunt Bluebell laid it 
was our duty to come. It is 
easy for her to go out ; she 
does not bear the burden of the 
conversation." 

*' I am sorry you find it a 
burden," said I. " Shall I go 
away ? *' 

Miss Lammas looked at me 
with a sudden gravity in her 
beautiful eyes, and there was 
a sort of hesitation about 
the lines of her fiill^ soft 
mouth. 

" No," she said at last, quite 
simply, "don't go away. We 
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Utterly happy when I met her 
at last, and could talk to her as 
much as I pleased. To me, the 
man of ill-luck in everything, 
the whole meeting seemed too 
good to be true. I felt again 
that strange sensation of light- 
ness which I had experienced 
after I had seen her face in the 
garden. The great rooms 
seemed brighter, life seemed 
worth living ; my sluggish, 
melancholy blood ran faster, 
and filled me with a new sense 
of strength. I said to myself 
that without this woman I was 
but an imperfect being, but 
that with her I could accomplish 
everything to which I should 
set my hand. Like the great 
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melancholy temper. Yoa ouglit 
to live out of doors, dig 
potatoes, make hay, shoot, hunt^ 
tumble into ditches, and come 
home muddy and hungry for 
dinner. It would be much 
better for you than moping in 
your rook tower, and hating 
everything." 

** It is rather lonely down 
there," I murmured, apologeti- 
cally, feeling that Miss Lammas 
was quite right. 

"Then marry, and quarrel 
with your wife," she laughed. 
** Anything is better than being 
alone ." 

"I am a very peaceable 
person. I never quarrel with 
anybody. You can try it 
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man of your age talk of being 
melancholy, or of the hoUow- 
ness of existence? Are you 
consumptive? Are you sub- 
ject to hereditary insanity ? 
Are you deaf, like Aunt Blue- 
bell ? Are you poor, like — ^lots 
of people? Have you been 
crossed in love? Have you 
lost the world for a woman, or 
any particular woman for the 
sake of the world? Are you 
feeble-minded, a cripple, an out- 
cast ? Are you — ^repulsively 
ugly ? '' She laughed ag^n. 
"Is there any reason in the 
world why you should not en- 
joy all you have got in life ? ** 

"No. There is no reason 
whatever, except that I am 
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a man of you. Fill your 
mouth with pebbles, and howl 
at the sea, if you cannot do any- 
thing else. It did Demosthenes 
no end of good you know. 
You will have the satisfaction 
of imitating a great man." 

"Really, Miss Lammas, I 
think the list of innocent exer- 



cises you propose 

"Very well — if you don't 
care for that sort of thing, care 
for some other sort of thing. 
Care for something, or hate 
something. Don't be idle. 
Life is short, and though art 
may be long, plenty of noise 
answers nearly as well." 

" I do care for something — 
I mean, somebody," I said. 
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HAT was how I 
first asked Mar- 
garet Lammas to 
be ray wife, and 
I will agree with 
any one who says 
I behaved very 
foolishly. But I 
have not repented 
of it, and I never 
shall. I have long 
ago understood 
that I was out of 
my mind that evening, but I 
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most charming woman I had 
ever seen. I naturally did not 
want to lose any time in 
fiivolities. I took you at your 
word, I followed your advice, I 
asked you to marry me, and 
this is the delightful result — 
what's the matter ? " 

Margaret had started sud- 
denly, and her hand tightened 
on my arm. An old woman 
was coming up the path, and 
was close to us before we saw 
her, for the moon had risen, 
and was shining full in our 
faces. The woman turned out 
to be my old nurse. 

" It's only old Judith, dear — 
don't be frightened," I said. 
Then I spoke to the Welsh- 
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